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News Notes of the Fortnight 





The Lincoln Memorial 

S this is written, a great Doric 

monument on the bank of the Po- 
tomac is being dedicated to America’s 
best loved of all—Abraham Lincoln, 
whose sculptured figure, beyond life 
size, imposing and noble, looks out 
from its shrine toward the Capitol. 
No more fitting ceremonial ever 
marked a Memorial Day; in no finer 
way could America honor her own his- 
tory and express her highest ideals. 


Daugherty and Morse 

TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGH- 

ERTY is under a dark cloud in the 
matter of his connection with the 
Charles W. Morse case. Senator Cara- 
way, of Arkansas, has charged, with 
documentary evidence, that Daugherty 
was one of two lawyers who had a con- 
tract with Morse for his release from 
the Atlanta penitentiary in return for a 
large fee; further, that after Morse was 
freed, Daugherty blocked the revocation 
of his pardon. 

Shortly before, Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, a friend and defender of the 
Attorney General, had told the Senate 
that Daugherty denied all connection 
with Morse. To meet this, Mr. Daugh- 
erty wrote a letter saying that his friend 
Senator Watson was mistaken—that he 
had never denied his efforts to obtain 
Morse’s pardon. But he has made no 
direct statement on the general charge, 
contenting himself with the implication 
that the “motives inspiring this and 
other agitation” are unworthy. The 
Department of Justice, undoubtedly 
with the Attorney General’s authority, 
has given out a résumé of the Morse 
affair, citing the names of many impor- 
tant petitioners for his release, but 
showing that the pardon was granted 
“solely upon the report of medical ex- 
aminers.” Mr. Daugherty’s failure to 
explain frankly and fully his connection 
with Morse is rapidly developing a 
grave political situation. Apparently 
Mr. Harding will not do anything about 
it, but the Attorney General’s resigna- 
tion, under pressure from Republican 
leaders, would not be a surprise. 

















The exquisite delicacy of Helen Sahler’s 
sculptured portrayal of the Child St. 
Francis, which we have selected for this 
issue’s cover, is only enhanced by its 
pussy-willow setting. And Miss Sahler 
herself tells us that it is the most popu- 
lar of her works. 

This artist, belonging by birth and 
study to New York, has exhibited at all 
the leading expositions throughout the 
country. In addition to sculpture she in- 
dulges in the art of etching and has 
shown dry points at the International 
Printmakers and other well-known places. 

Miss Sahler is secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors and is identified with many 
other organizations in New York. In the 
days of the suffrage campaign she was 
an ardent supporter of the cause, her 
verses “A Song of the Anti-Suffragists ” 
having appeared in this magazine when it 
was “The Woman’s Journal.” 


A New Turn in Ireland 

| Saas months it has been the expecta- 

tion that the Irish treaty would be 
submitted to the people at an election 
to be held this June. That course has, 
however, been abandoned as the result 
of a series of difficult meetings between 
the heads of the Free State and De 
Valera, the Republican chief. Instead, 
there is to be a new Dail Eireann chosen 
at an election on June 16—an election 


in which the treaty will not figure— 
and a new ministry is to be formed, 
with a president elected by the Dail, 
five Free State members, four Republi- 
cans, and one member chosen by the 
Army. A coalition ticket is to be drawn 
up, representing both parties in their 
present strength. 

While all these negotiations were go- 
ing on, the fighting and riots continued, 
and last week they reached a climax in 
the assassination of an Ulster Member 
of Parliament. Ulster promptly ar- 
rested three hundred Sinn Feiners, and 
the British Government summoned Col- 
lins and Griffith to London for a con- 


ference. There is considerable discour- 
agement over the situation, but six 


months at any rate remain of the year 
allowed for establishing the new gov- 
ernment, and every one hopes to find 
that the first six months were the 
hardest. 


Railway Cost Cuts 

RESIDENT HARDING has recently 

given two dinners in the interest of 
national affairs—one to leading steel 
men, at which he urged the abandon- 
ment of the twelve-hour day which still 
disgraces the steel industry; the other 
to nineteen railway men, the point of 
which was to suggest voluntary freight- 
rate cuts to affect certain basic com- 
modities. The railway man agreed to 
appoint a committee to consider the 
President’s request, and this committee 
was to confer with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; but they showed no 
enthusiasm for making rate cuts with- 
out assurance that the Railroad Labor 
Board would allow wage cuts at the 
same time. 

In the midst of these negotiations the 
Interstate Commerce Commission some- 
what unexpectedly ordered a general 
horizontal rate cut of 10 per cent be- 
low the rates which became effective in 
August, 1920—the new rates to go into 
effect on July 1. The reductions apply 
to nearly all classes of commodities, 
but agricultural products are excluded, 
because of a reduction of 1614 per cent 
on hay, grain and grain products which 
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became effective January 1, 1922. This 
exclusion is out of line with the Presi- 
dent’s wish in regard to agricultural 
products. 

Hard on the heels of this ruling came 
a decision of the Railroad Labor Board 
ordering wage cuts, effective July 1, of 
$48,000,000 a year—with a promise of 
more to follow, involving all other 
classes of railway labor. This order 
affects 400,000 maintenance of way em- 
ployees, whose wages will drop from a 
range of 28 to 40 cents an hour to 23 
to 35 cents. The three labor members 
of the Board dissented, on the ground 
that the new wages will not represent a 
living wage. The majority report claims 
that the purchasing power of the new 
wages will be 44.5 per cent greater than 
those of December, 1917, and that rail- 
road labor, even with the cut, will be 
receiving higher pay than similar labor 
in most other industries. The minority 
claim is that the increased purchasing 
power is only 15.9 per cent, that the 
pre-war standard now to be reestab- 
lished was considerably below the rec- 
ognized level necessary to maintain 
health and energy, and that the de- 
creased “ earning of this large group of 
railroad employees will not provide the 
father of the family with as much food 
as is allowed convicts in the Cook 
County, Illinois, jail.” 


Sounds from within hint that this is a 
good time to stand away from China’s open 
door.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Palestine Mandate 

:- Vatican has sent a note of protest 

to the League of Nations against 
the proposed British mandate for Pales- 
tine. Lord Balfour had hoped to get en- 
dorsement for the mandate at the re- 
cent Council session, but succeeded only 
in securing an agreement to hold a spe- 
cial meeting not later than July 15 for 
its consideration. The Vatican protest 
claims that the mandate would threaten 
religious equality. To earlier hints 
along this line Lord Balfour expressed 
reat surprise that there should be such 
fears over the transfer of the Holy Land 
from a Mohammedan to a Christian 
power. 


Not Yet “ Lords and Ladies ” 
ee over the prospect of a 


woman’s admission to the British 
House of Lords was a bit previous. In 
March the Committee on Privileges 
granted Lady Rhondda’s petition to sit 
in that body; but the pressure of ad- 
verse sentiment was so strong on the 
floor of the House that the report was 
referred back to the committee and was 
recently rejected by a vote of 20 to 4. 
The attorney general held that the sex 
disqualification removal act, on which 
Lady Rhondda had based her claim, 
does not apply to the case. It says only 
that sex must not be a barrier to the 
exercise of “a public function ” and in 


his opinion the holding of a peerage is 
not a public function. Twenty English 
peeresses and several holders of Scotch 
dignities are involved in this decision. 
It may safely be predicted that the last 
word has not been heard on the subject. 


Civilization may totter, but it totters for- 
ward.—Boston Transcript. 


Coal 

HE coal strike continues, and the 
public continues to be indifferent; 
so, apparently, does the government. 
The bill to provide an investigating 
agency for the coal industry has not yet 
become a law. Secretary Hoover, how- 
ever, has taken action to protect the pub- 
lic against profiteering, by securing the 
agreement of fifty non-union soft-coal 
operators to keep prices within limits. 
In the anthracite field, the operators 
proposed a wage cut of 21 per cent, 
which, as had been expected, the miners 
rejected, still standing out for a 20 per 
cent raise. As for “ feeling ” the strike, 
there can be no doubt that the West Vir- 
ginia miners and their wives and chil- 
dren are suffering seriously from lack 
of food and shelter—hundreds having 

been turned out of their shacks. 


They Went 

EGARDLESS of what the Senate 

said, Secretary Denby took a navy 
transport and started for Japan. Ad- 
miral Uryu, of the Japanese Navy, who 
is a graduate of Annapolis, invited the 
members of his class (1881) to a re- 
union this year in Japan, and Secretary 
Denby was strongly for it. As he ex- 
plained, a transport was going to the 
Orient anyhow, and the Japanese ad- 
miral’s guests might just as well use it. 
Senator McCormick, of Illinois, didn’t 
see it that way at all, and the Senate 
passed a resolution of disapproval; but 
the Secretary had the President’s bless- 
ing on this junket, with its obvious 
power to foster friendly relations, and 
the American survivors of 188] are on 
their way. 


The Momentous May 31 
AY 31, approaching as this is 
written, was a menacing date on 
the world’s calendar for some time— 
the date on which the German repara- 
tions would again fall due. The threat 
of crisis lay in the fact that Germany 
might again default and in that case 
France might undertake military action, 
to which she is entitled under the treaty. 
On the German side, the amount to be 
paid at this time, as fixed by the Repa- 
rations Commission, had attached to it 
several strings by which Germany did 
not wish to be bound. The most im- 
portant of these was the provision that 
she should submit to allied supervision 
of her finances. 
The situation was greatly relieved 
when an international conference of 
bankers, which includes Mr. Morgan, 


was arranged in Paris late in May, un- 
der the auspices of the Reparations 
Commission, to consider arrangements 
for a German loan, which would be 
devoted largely to the payment of rep- 
arations. This conference adjourned 
over May 31 to await the German re- 
sponse to the Reparations Commission; 
it came on May 29, much colored by 
the presence of the bankers; it was, in 
fact, an agreement to all the demands 
made by the Reparations Commission, 
with the condition that Germany must 
obtain an international loan if she is 
to stop the issue of paper money. 
Low Minimums 

HE Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 

lations has issued a minimum wage 
order, fixing the minimum wage for 
women in laundries and factories at $11 
a week and in mercantile establishments 
at $10.50—the previous minimum being 
$10.50 and $9.50. Officials of an em- 
ployers’ organization have announced 
that they will attempt to enjoin the In- 
dustrial Court from enforcing the order. 
Yet in the Cost of Living Survey made 
by the Women’s Division of the Indus- 
trial Court, the minimum cost of living 
for workers was said to be $16.93. 


The Tariff and the Bloc 


AVE the farm bloc Senators done 

what Senator Norris charged in 
the middle of May? Have they made 
a deal to stand for pretty much every- 
thing in the tariff bill, in return for 
the rates they want on agricultural 
products? If there is such an agree- 
ment it isn’t all-inclusive, for there 
have been sounds of battle between the 
Old Guard and the farm bloc since 
then. The farm bloc was defeated on 
an amendment that would have raised 
the rates on Western fruit and farm 
products. And it has just won over 
the Old Guard in a sharp conflict which 
ended in the restoration of cyanide to 
the free list and the raising of the duty 
on magnesite. Discussion of the tariff 
is now proceeding night and day, 
though with a continually large list of 
absentees. A vain effort was made to 
limit debate by application of the 
cléture rule. 

Speaking of daylight saving, when it went 
into effect in Portage, Wis., Mr. Charles F. 
Gale, Zona Gale’s father, refused to readjust 
the timepieces in his house. “I’m fooled 
enough,” he said, “without fooling myself 
on purpose.”—F, P. A.—N. Y. World. 


Cross Reference 

WO of the outstanding events of the 

fortnight, one good and one bad, 
have separate treatment elsewhere in the 
magazine—the nomination of Gifford 
Pinchot in Pennsylvania, on the oppo- 
site page, and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court that the Federal Child 
Labor tax law is unconstitutional, on 
page 14. An editorial by Mrs. Catt on 
page 12 discusses the Genoa-Hague 
situation. 
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“The Women Did It” 


HE significance of the victory of 
Gifford Pinchot, nominated for 
governor in the Pennsylvania pri- 

maries May 16, is conceded by every 
newspaper throughout the country. And 
though they differ as to its real mean- 
ing, there is one point upon which they 
agree—the influence exerted by the 
women of Pennsylvania upon the elec- 
tion. Women from every walk of life 
wage earners and mothers of families, 
school teachers and professional wom- 
en, women from cities and from rural 
districts, not only the political minded 
but those too who had never taken any 
interest in politics—all realized that the 
issue in this election was a moral one 
and they came into the fight as into a 
crusade. The Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican says: 

“Essentially, the nomination of Pin- 
chot was a victory won by the women. 
They made the campaign what it was, 
and it was their concentrated vote which 
saved the state from passing under the 
sway of a new combination of bosses. 
They showed with an emphasis which 
has startled many observers that they 
have no intention of becoming, as so 
many of the men have been, submissive 
political chattels of arrogant leaders. 
They have demonstrated that they will 
not be herded like sheep. They have 
revealed that they possess a higher sense 
of political morality than the men, and 
will not suffer it to be drugged by ap- 
peals to condone wrongdoing, and tol- 
erate misrule for the sake of ‘ loyalty 
to the organization.’ ” 

“For two reasons the inspiriting re- 
sult of last Tuesday’s voting will in- 
fluence profoundly the course of polit- 
ical events in this state and throughout 
the nation. It vindicated the enfran- 
chisement of women, for to the women 
of Pennsylvania, first of all, is due the 
lifting of this sunken state. And it 
demonstrated in memorable fashion the 
supreme value of the open primary as 
an instrument of democracy.” 

At a large meeting of the League of 
Women Voters in Philadelphia in the 
middle of March, at which all the lead- 
ing candidates and prospective candi- 
dates were asked to present their plat- 
form, Mr. Pinchot (who had not yet de- 
cided to run) received an overwhelming 
ovation. This was the first indication 
to the politicians of what they had to 
expect should he become a candidate. 

Mrs. Barclay Warburton, vice-chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, 
had espoused his cause from the begin- 
ning and sought by every legitimate 
means to impress upon the minds of 
the so-called “leaders” that if any of 
the candidates they had so far put up 




















Gifford Pinchot, Republican nominee for gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, of whose campaign Mrs. 
Barclay H. Warburton, vice-chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, 
Woman Citizen: 


I igi never was a greater oppor- 


more clearly cut 


tunity nor a 
moral issue presented since women 
were enfranchised than the recent 
primary election in Pennsylvania. 
Ninety per cent of the women 


voters of the state took occasion to 
raise their voices against  hand- 
picked candidates, secret political com- 
binations and the vilest type of personal 
vilification. The result is the dawn of 
a new political day for the Republican 
party not only of Pennsylvania. but 
throughout the entire country. The de- 
cent element of the Republican party 
was shown the way by the women, and 
I am proud to have been one of them.— 

Mary B. Warpurton. 
were nominated, they could not possi- 
bly count on the women’s support. 

Up to this time there had been little 
agreement among the machine leaders 
who were disputing Penrose’s mantle 
among themselves—each one grasping 
at his little share of the power that had 
fallen from the dead leader’s hands. 
Their eager eyes were also fixed on the 
fifty million dollars of road contracts 
which the state might have to give out 
in the next few years, and it was not in 
a figure of speech that the newspapers 
characterized Alter as the “Contractors” 
Candidate.” This was the prize for 
which the men who were most responsi- 
ble for his attempted nomination were 
really struggling. Vare, head of the 
“municipal machine” in Philadelphia, 
is one of the biggest contractors in the 
state, with a machine built up on mu- 
nicipal contracts for street making and 
cleaning and garbage removal which he 


said for the 


had controlled for years. Max Leslie, 
in Pittsburgh, is said to have represent- 
ed the same elements plus the redlight 
district, saloon, bootleggers, etc., and 
Larry Eyre from Chester had been de- 
veloping a powerful contracting busi- 
ness for some years. All three of these 
men are state Senators. 

The candidates who were already in 
the field, with the contractors’ backing, 
were merely dummies behind whom the 
plotting and maneuvering could be 
played out without the voters’ knowl- 
edge. But as the Pinchot candidacy 
erew in strength, the leaders realized 
that they must compose their differences 
and unite on a candidate—or the unbe- 
lievable would happen, and the voters 
of Pennsylvania would really nominate 
the man of their choice. 

So, on the afternoon of the last day 
for filing petitions, a few bosses, sitting 
in a closed room, nominated George E, 
Alter, the present Attorney General, be- 
cause although he is personally honest, 
they believed they could control him 
nominated him to defeat the well-known 
Progressive who had already shown 
himself to be the voters’ choice. The 
other candidates they swept aside, re- 
gardless of the pledges these candidates 
had made to the voters to stay in the 
primary until the end. In effect, the 
deal amounted to a sinister attack upon 
the principle back of the primary law, 
and Mrs. Warburton with splendid cour- 
age came out in a ringing statement: 

“In view of the announcement that 
a compromise candidate for Governor 
has been agreed upon, it is only fair 
to inform the women of Pennsylvania 
that I as their representative was not in- 
cluded in the negotiations conducted by 
the state leaders. The women of Penn- 
sylvania will not be deceived into 
thinking that a so-called compromise 
candidate will be free to act for the best 
interests in the state, and the women 
recognize in this action an attempt to 
break down the direct primary in the 
interests of a small group.” 

Almost overnight women’s organiza- 
tions sprang to the defense of the direct 
primary laws, and Pinchot committees 
were formed in every county, city, 
township and borough. Men and women 
worked together shoulder to shoulder 
and side by side. The women, however, 
did the larger part of the intensive cam- 
paigning. All over the state a house- 
to-house campaign of the voters was 
made, often followed by telephone calls, 
the women dividing up the telephone 
book and canvassing every name in it— 
many of them two or three times. Pin- 
chot literature was distributed by volun- 
teer workers to every household in the 
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state, speakers were sent to all possible 
meetings; every legitimate method of 
campaigning, new and old, was em- 
ployed. The practical unanimity of the 
women was a remarkable feature of the 
campaign. 

A newspaper canvass of the biggest 
women’s organizations—the Republican 
State Committees, Women’s Republican 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, Wom- 
en’s Clubs, W. C. T. U., and many 
others, showed that probably from 75 
to 90 per cent of the membership in the 
organizations was solid for Pinchot—in 
many cases, most of the women being 
active workers. Mrs. George H. Lori- 
mer, President of the Republican Wom- 





en’s Club of Pennsylvania, was one of 
the earliest of his supporters, and only 
the rules of the Club, which do not per- 
mit the endorsemeni of candidates, pre- 
vented the organization from going on 
record for him. With the same ruling, 
as an organization, the League of Wom- 
en Voters stayed out of the fight, but 
the vast majority of its workers were 
very active in the campaign. 

Some days after the machine had got 
together behind Alter, the only other re- 
maining candidate in the field, John 
Fisher, withdrew in favor of Pinchot. 
He represented the most conservative 
element of the party, but in a public 
statement said that he was withdrawing 


feleir 





in order that the forces of good gov- 
ernment should not be divided. This 
was generally recognized as a highly un- 
selfish and patriotic action, and his sup- 
porters flocked eagerly under his leader- 
ship to join the Pinchot ranks. This 
left the issue of clean government on the 
one side and a boss-ridden party on the 
other, uncomplicated and simple. The 
campaign was waged on both sides with 
renewed energies. Millions of dollars 
were poured into the Alter campaign, 
while the Pinchot forces went before the 
voters without paid speakers and with 
little financial help—relying only upon 
the strength of their cause. 
(Continued on page 16) 





Your Business in Washington 


May 24, 1922. 
| ECRETARY and Mrs. Hughes 
§| have invited official Washing- 
ton en bloc to their daughter’s 
wedding reception in the Pan- 
American Building in June. 
All the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representa- 
tives, the Diplomatic Corps, department 
officials, and so on through the list, have 
cards. If Congress accepts with pleas- 
ure, that will mean a thousand persons 
swelling the receiving line, and the total 
number of guests would be something 
of an ordeal for any bride. 

Unfortunately, a great many persons 
five miles outside the District of Colum- 
bia will think the Pan-American Build- 
ing some kind of Government establish- 
ment that the Secretary and Mrs. Hughes 
have appropriated “at the expense of 
the people ” for social purposes. This 
magnificent building is strictly under 
the domain of the Pan-American coun- 
tries cooperating in the Pan-American 
Union, through whose courtesy Mr. 
Hughes is able to avail himself of about 
the only building in the capital large 
enough to accommodate such a wedding 
party. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes have a 
country house in Rock Creek Park for 
the summer, a splendid old place among 
the rocks and trees, and if you asked 
Miss Catherine Hughes herself you 
probably would find that a few persons 
under an apple tree out there would suit 
her exactly for a wedding reception. 





By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


ONTINUED political bickering with an 

eye upon the coming elections has been 
the feature of the last fortnight in Congress. 
Important issues have been side-tracked by 
partisan attacks and answers, designed to 
stir election sentiment. In brief, the situa- 
tion is as follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Johnson, California, an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress power to regulate child labor. 

By Senator Borah, a resolution putting 
the Senate on record as favoring the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by the United States. 

A substitute bonus bill by Senator Bur- 
sum, New Mexico, providing fifty per cent. 
cash payments, the balance in certificates of 
indebtedness. 

By Senator Ladd, North Dakota, an 
amnesty bill for all Federal prisoners under 
war-time espionage laws. 


Considered in the Senate 

The permanent tariff bill. Night sessions 
of the Senate continue to be held 

The Appropriations Committee decided 
upon an enlisted personnel for the army of 
133,000 men, compared with the 115,000 pro- 
vided in the army appropriation bill as it 
came from the House. 

Senate Finance Committee is not yet in 
agreement upon legislation for the soldiers’ 
bonus, nor has the Senate received the 
promised letter from President Harding 
outlining his views on the subject. Two 
plans, one by Chairman McCumber, the 
other by Senator Smoot, are before the Com- 
mittee. 

Passed by the Senate 

Amendments to the tariff bill agreeing to 
rates of duty on separate items. 

House bill authorizing a revised basis of 
pay for the army and navy. 


Legislation, which had been favorably 


The difference between the stately mar- 
ble staircase and Aztec Gardens of the 
Pan-American edifice and the apple 
tree is the difference, alas, between a 
private and an official month of June. 

And an unmentionable Congressman 
from blank State will be there! He 
finds the refreshment table and then 
has been seen to go through the list of 
eatables three times in perfect sequence. 
These Washington darkies would never 
stop waiting on him—their sense of 
humor rises like soda pop, and, forming 
a special squad, they would pass him 
food as long as he would accept, grin- 
ning and chuckling behind the screens. 
Your correspondent hears that he has 
boasted back home about the small 
amount of money needed to maintain a 
Congressman in style in Washington. 
The refreshment season begins early 
and lasts long. 

I have a page of personal notes for 
you this week, and among them the ap- 
pearance of Joseph Patrick Tumulty on 
the street the other day looking some- 
what crestfallen. The situation between 
Mr. Tumulty and Woodrow Wilson is 
trying, as it is between Mr. Wilson and 
several other of his former close friends 
and advisers. The best information is 
that the former President has sur- 
rounded himself with new assistants, 
who apparently have managed to bring 
about no little embarrassment for old 
friends. Moreover, although physicians’ 
reports regarding his physical condition 
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have been encouraging, crediting him 
with increasing health and vigor, he ap- 
pears on the streets in his daily drive 
as a man whose temper is far from 
placid. A crosser expression, as he sits 
in the front seat with his cap pulled 
over his eyes, one seldom sees. It may 
very possibly be that his ordinary hu- 
man reaction to all the crusading and 
pilgrimages culminating at his front 
door on S Street has brought this on. 
His manner exactly parallels what 
words have come from him in the course 
of the last few months, and these in- 
deed have been characterized by less 
restraint than was associated with Wood- 
row Wilson of the former days. 

He hasn’t now, and he never did have, 
the facility for conciliation with indi- 
viduals. The incident of the rather un- 
graceful act of President Harding when 
he failed to appear at the dedication of 
the national headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party was not a patch 
upon the difficulties encountered by pro- 
fessional organizations who had made 
convention engagements with Woodrow 
Wilson, occasions when he had months 
beforehand agreed to present greetings 
and speeches of welcome. A scientific 
congress of refrigeration or something 
else, with the foremost foreign tech- 
nical engineers in the offing, was quite 
likely to be overlooked after the inter- 
national gathering had assembled, with 
the Stars and Stripes unfurled and the 
songs of the nations all sung. If in 
these days it was Tumulty’s fault, then 
his faults were just as egregious as 
Christian’s, and perhaps more so, if it 
was Christian’s fault that President 
Harding failed the women at the last 
moment. However, the after-thought 
here is that it was not a failure of Mr. 
Christian but the change of mind of 
the President himself, who had been 
considerably swayed by the arguments 
of the wives of two Republican Sena- 
tors, Mrs. Wadsworth and Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, whose sympathies were not 
with the organization responsible for 
White House picketing before the vote 
was won. The situation was extremely 
awkward—the secret service men and 
police guard were lined up awaiting the 
President’s automobile at the dedica- 
tion function when the word came that 
he would not attend, and those who are 
familiar with carrying out any such 
program can picture some of the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments that fol- 
lowed all around. 

The next personal note is about Sen- 
ator Pepper—and merely states that, 
after all the reports received in Wash- 
ington of his speeches around the coun- 
try deploring this and that failure of 
the Senate to stick to the point, to dis- 
cuss the subject in hand, and get some- 
where, the reaction around Congress 
has been that Senator Pepper could help 
remedy the situation considerably if he 
would sit in his seat in the Senate and 
work to carry on the daily business. 


Senator Pepper has not been conspic- 
uous on the floor, and his criticism of 
the Upper House has been spread from 
the outside. The Senate takes criticism 
from its own members at home in a 
much better spirit than when a member 
absents himself and rails from afar. 

Another personal note: Even the 
mention of the possibility of having Al 
Smith, of New York, in the United 
States Senate on the Democratic side is 
the cause of considerable flutter at the 
Capitol. The former Governor would 
inject something into the slow-moving 
Democratic side which has been notice- 
ably lacking lately, namely punch, 
literal and figurative. The Democratic 





acted upon by the House, permitting the 
Philippine Islands to increase their limit of 
indebtedness from $30,000,000 to $72,000,000. 

Bill by Senator Harris, Georgia, increas- 
ing credit facilities for farmers. 

Bill providing an additional member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, one who would 
represent agriculture. 

House bill appropriating $500,000 to in- 
vestigate war fraud cases. 

Resolution by Senator LaFollette for in- 
vestigation by the Department of Justice 
of steel industry mergers. 


Introduced in the House 

Representative Steenerson, Minnesota, by 
legislation would exempt farmer immigrants 
from the immigration restriction act which 
prevents unlimited entry into this country. 

A bill by Representative Cable, Ohio, pro- 
viding for the naturalization of alien married 
women. 

By Representative Fitzgerald, Ohio, con- 
stitutional amendment restricting child 
labor, following the Child Labor decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

By Representative Rhodes, Missouri, legis- 
lation appropriating $2,000,000 for farm re- 
lief in Mississippi flood districts. 


Considered in the House 
Legislation prohibiting the transportation 
in interstate commerce of what is known 
commercially as filled milk. 


Passed by the House 

Legislation for river and harbor improve- 
ment involving an appropriation of $40,000,- 
000. 

Senate bill increasing the membership of 
the Federal Reserve Board by adding a 
representative of farm interests. 

Legislation extending the 
charters of national banks. 

Butler bill permitting the President to 
proceed with the scrapping of warships as 
provided by the disarmament conference. 

An appropriation of $500,000 for investi- 
gation of war contracts by the Department 
of Justice. Also a bill providing for an 
additional grand jury to hear evidence in 
war-fraud cases. 

Legislation readjusting army and navy 
pay and agreeing to an increase for sub- 
sistence and room rent for army and navy 
nurses for which Miss Robertson has been 
contending. Nurses subsistence increased 
from 60 cents to $1.20 a day, and rent from 
$40 to $60 a month. 


q 


length of 





Party has, so far as resources have been 
concerned, been in exactly the condition 
of Woodrow Wilson’s health—namely, 
too well to go to bed and too ill to be 
active. It lacks fire in the Senate and 
coordination in the House. It lacks 
strong, aggressive men of ability. It 
lacks finesse. It lacks temper and drive. 


Al Smith would brighten the legis- 
lative day. He would arrive with his 
hat on one side, his words of wisdom 
would come from the lower corner of 
his mouth, and there would be none of 
the laissez faire of Southern democracy 
about him. Few would understand him 
at first. He would not appear to the 
Capitol to be a legislator who made it 
his business to stand by the “* peepul,” 
nor one who knew much about high and 
lofty economics and the machinery of 
government. And they would all be dis- 
appointed! Occasionally such a man 
rears himself somehow, and Montessori 
and esthetic early environment do not 
have a hand in it. 

The strain of holding night sessions 
in the Senate to advance the tariff bill 
is proving considerable, and Chairman 
McCumber about lost his temper the 
other night when he faced so many emp- 
ty seats that it was difficult to keep up 
a quorum for voting. The time of 
year, the primary contests, and the 
fact that no one Senator takes a per- 
sonal interest in all the many items of 
the tariff legislation, makes it hard to 
sustain the attendance. In fact, the 
end of a long session is a psycholog- 
ically poor time to rush important is- 
sues. 

Reaction at the capital is dullest just 
now. Ordinarily, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court holding 
the child labor law unconstitutional 
would have disturbed both the legisla- 
tive and administrative departments of 
the Government. However, it was re- 
ceived with equanimity and, instead of 
lamenting, those active in social mat- 
ters immediately set the wheels in mo- 
tion to recover the ground in a more 
permanent way; hence the resolution in 
the Senate by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
followed by introduction in the House, 
for a Constitutional amendment giving 
Congress the right to regulate child 
labor. The Supreme Court decision, 
in effect warning Congress not to at- 
tempt regulatory legislation interfering 
with the powers of the states, comes at 
a time when there is a decided dispo- 
sition to review the whole situation with 
regard to federal control of state in- 
terests. Secretary Mellon said recently 
that he would favor a_ naval _holi- 
day for the railroads; that so far as 
he could see, they gave as good serv- 
ice, at as fair rates, before all this fed- 
eral regulation as they do under it. 
Prohibition has accentuated the state 
issue. Such agricultural blocs as there 
are in Congress, one for tariff conces- 
sions, and another on a larger scale for 
general pressure upon Congress, in- 
crease sectional dissension. All this 
has brought about an indeterminate in- 
terval in American politics. 

The activities of women voters, from 
another angle, have added to the inde- 
terminateness. During the fortnight 
there has been much effort to analyze 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Putting Out the Red Lights 


IGHTY-THREE red light districts 

closed; loose conditions in near- 

ly eight hundred cities cleaned 
up; and the disease rate in the army 
reduced from an average rate last year 
of 90 per thousand to about 62 per 
thousand—that is the record of the In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
in the past three years. 

It is a splendid record—and one of 
which women can justly be proud. 
For women have had a great deal to 
do with it: last year the National 
League of Women Voters was largely 
instrumental in securing the continu- 
ance of the Board; this year women’s 
organizations are again fighting for it. 
Besides, as Citizen readers know, last 
year a woman, Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
former chairman of the League’s Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene, was made 
Executive Secretary, and a number of 
women are actively engaged in the 
work, 

All this is surely a far cry from the 
days when nice women weren't sup- 
posed to mention the word prostitution. 

This Board was created by Congress 
as part of its machinery for the pro- 
tection of the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States from venereal. dis- 
eases, and to aid the states in the pre- 
vention of such ravages from these 
diseases as have always followed great 
wars. Its chairman is the Surgeon 
General of the Army. The Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Trea- 
sury are members, as well as the Sur- 
geons General of the Navy and _ the 
Public Health Service. 

During the past year its field has been 
limited to protective work in the areas 
near to army posts or naval stations: 
and, of course, much has been done in 
such areas that is of incalculable bene- 
fit to the civil community as well as to 
the army and navy. Visualize to your- 
self in terms of physical and moral 
health just a few details of “ cleaning- 
up” from the Board’s latest report of 
its activities. 

Not a single red light district remains 
in New England. Conditions in Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; New London, Conn.: 
Newport, R. I. Navy Bases, are report- 
ed clean. . . . For the first time since 
1850 there is no segregated district in 
San Francisco. . . . The Board’s agents 
secured the closing of thirty-four houses 
of prostitution in Camden, N. J., where 
the Camp Dix authorities reported that 
one-half of their venereal infections 
were contracted. The rates dropped 
from 141 per 1,000 in June, 1921, to 74 
in February, 1922—six weeks after the 
raids. 





By Harriet A. Marsh 

















Dr. Valeria H. Parker 


Executive Secretary of the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board 


An apartment building in Carlisle, 
Pa., where the Field Medical Service 
School of the Army is located, was 
found by the Board’s investigators to 
contain thirty-six prostitutes. The 
property owner had _ these tenants 
moved, and police authorities agreed to 
prevent the women from _ practicing 
prostitution in other parts of the city. 

Baltimore came in for a clean-up of 
“Back River ”—a disorderly section 
which had defied the police for thirty 
years. One Joe Goeller had an invest- 
ment there of $250,000 in an “ amuse- 
ment” park. Social Hygiene Board 
inspectors, tracing disease back from 
Camp Holabird, Edgewood Arsenal 
and Fort Howard, found in_ this 
park forty prostitutes, most of them in 
a highly contagious condition. A sim- 
ilar place was operated by one Bob 
Mundon. Both  places—community 
cess-pools—were closed and the _pro- 
prietors were sentenced to six months in 
jail and fined $500 each. The county 
police force, which had failed to enforce 
the law, was dismissed in disgrace. 

The arrival of new treops at Annis- 
ton, Alabama, was coincident with a 
statement by an officer of the Grand 
Jury that Birmingham’s old red light 
district would be reopened. Board 
agents found no regular district run- 
ning, but twelve houses were operating 
as disorderly resorts. Five more were 
ready to reopen when the word was 
given. The City Commissioners voted 
four to one against reopening the dis- 
trict and injunction proceedings were 
started against the twelve existing 
houses. 








Two disorderly houses closed and 
four houses and two hotels raided is the 
recent work in Cincinnati, Ohio. It was 
said there that a need existed for such 
work where groups of disabled ex-ser- 
vice men are gathered—the ex-service 
men need protection fully as much as 
the present-day men in uniform, maybe 
more. 

Navy officers credit the Board’s work 
in Norfolk, Virginia, with a reduction 
of 80 per cent in the venereal rate at 
the Hampton Roads Naval Base in the 
three months ending December 31, 1921. 
Thirty-five houses of prostitution were 
closed. 

At Columbus, Georgia, the rates were 
lowered from 143 to 27 at Camp Ben- 
ning. Secretary Weeks personally wrote 
a congratulatory letter to the Board on 
this accomplishment. 

In every case, physical examination 
showed that from 50 to 90 per cent of 
the prostitutes were diseased. Boot- 
legging and drugs were almost invaria- 
bly found in connection with prostitu- 
tion. The underworld plays no favor- 
ite in the commercialized vice business 
—it is out after the money—anyway it 
can be obtained. 

The community and the government 
lose, every way—through this “last 
great plague ”"—in money, as well as 
sound citizens. In 1919 the estimated 
cost of venereal disease to the army was 
$15,000,000. In 1920, when the de- 
mobilization was complete and_ the 
“normal peace-time army ” was in op- 
eration, these diseases cost $5,450,000. 
In the navy enough men were laid up 
every day to man a cruiser, a torpedo 
boat and a destroyer. An average of 
164 men per day were laid up with 
syphilis alone. In all, about 800 men 
were in the hospital every day, as vene- 
real patients. 

Among civilians—and here is where 
it hits your city and may, through the 
strange course of fate and circum- 
stances, even hit your close friends or 
family—the social diseases cost mil- 
lions. The national wage loss, figured 
at $4 a day, runs to $54,000,000 actual 
lost money. Competent authorities have 
estimated that the cost of venereal dis- 
ease in all its branches, including wages, 
doctors’ fees, operations on women, 
asylums for paralytics, insane and 
blind, is $188,000,000 in one state alone 
—TIllinois. This includes nothing for 
broken homes, wrecked health, sickly 
children or the psychological side of 
life. It includes only the items charge- 
able under “ Health.” 

Over against these huge costs is the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Landscapes and Livings 


ANDSCAPE §architect—the very 

name of this, one of the newest 

professions for women, is full of 
fascination. Who that loves flowers 
and trees and shrubs wouldn’t be at- 
tracted by the idea of ordering their 
arrangement for a living? Schools and 
libraries and offices sound dusty and 
cramped by comparison—all stuffy in- 
doors by contrast with outdoor color 
and fragrance and beauty. “ Landscape 
architecture ~ sounds delightful and 
easy. 

Well, the little group of women who 
are the pioneers in this field will admit 
it's delightful: but as for its being 
easy, that is another matter. You have 
only to consider what, for instance, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Leonard Strang had to do by 
way of preparation, to understand that. 

Mrs. Strang is the first woman grad- 
uate of the Cornell University course in 
landscape architecture and the first 
woman member of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects to earn 
her membership by examination. She 
supplemented her college training with 
study abroad and an office apprentice- 
ship in association with several good 
firms in New York and Boston. It took 
all that to put her in a secure and inde- 
pendent relationship to country estates 
and flower gardens. 

Meantime, for six years she taught 
as a side occupation in the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Massachusetts, and 
has written for various magazines. Her 
work ranges all the way from tiny city 
backyards, flower gardens—colonial, 
English, all kinds—to great country 
places; and a memorial park and foun- 
tain which she did last fall in Kingston, 
Massachusetts. is outside the usual gar- 
den lines. But now let Mrs. Strang 
talk for herself. Later we'll introduce 
other women landscape architects as 
well as horticulturists from the Ambler 
School. (£ditors.) 


OMAN entering man’s field of 
work no longer excites opposition 
or even comment. It is, however, of dis- 
tinct advantage to have chosen a pro- 
fession wherein one’s femininity is an 
asset and not a handicap. House plan- 
ning, interior decoration, and garden 
making have always held a deep ap- 
peal to women, as potential home- 
makers. As such, women are particu- 
larly fitted to excel in the practice of 
landscape architecture taken from the 
domestic angle, though their field need 
not be thus limited. 
Landscape architecture divides itself 
naturally into three branches: engineer- 
ing, construction design, or the artistic 


By Elizabeth Leonard Strang 


element, and planting. Each is neces- 
sary and not any one can be slighted. 

Though the trait is not entirely a 
feminine one, there is observable among 
women en masse a regrettable tendency 
to slide over the surveying and engineer- 
ing, because of real or fancied difficul- 
ties with mathematics. A woman land- 
scape architect should be able to make 
intelligent use of an engineer’s plans, 
better still to plot for herself an ac- 
curate pyeliminary survey, and to evolve 
dependable construction drawings. 

However, landscape architecture is 
essentially an art and not a business. 
One may employ an engineer, if neces- 
sary, but the creative spirit, the design 
which is the soul of the work, the archi- 
tect herself must evolve, if she is to be 
worthy the name. 

The planting is the crowning embel- 
lishment of the creator’s art, for with- 
out it the design is nothing, the con- 
struction work but bare bones. It is 
not enough to visualize and execute 
beautiful planting effects. One must 
know to a certainty what will thrive in 
a given situation, how it will look at 
all seasons, now, and years hence. 

And whether or not they are deficient 
in engineering, even if they fail to de- 
velop the true creative faculty in design, 
there is a distinct field for women in 
planting design. Their color sense, pa- 
tience with detail in planning and execu- 
tion, sense of fitness, and inherent apti- 
tude give them a great advantage over 
men in the more intimate parts of the 
home domain. Nor have they proved in- 
capable in the larger phases of planting. 


There is no question as to the open- 
ings possible for the woman who has 
made a special study of planting design. 
No matter what her formal training, it 
is desirable for every student to seek a 
year or two of apprenticeship in a well- 
established office before launching into 
business for herself. In such a position, 
the good planter is always in demand, 
both to plan and to execute, and in the 
creation of the successful herbaceous 
garden, men frankly admit that women 
are their superiors. 

Then if, her apprenticeship finished, a 
woman wishes to specialize in planting 
alone, she will have no difficulty in 
building up a good clientele doing 
maintenance work such as pruning, re- 
planning and replanting estates already 
laid out, and making herself general 
garden adviser in her community. 

The particular angle of attack is a 
matter for the individual. Some have 


wonderful gardens thrust upon them 
almost before their training is com- 
pleted, others find office positions, some 


have a flair for writing, teaching or lec- 
turing; all of which expedients are but 
stepping-stones on the road to inde- 
pendent practice. 

Furthermore, the profession of land- 
scape architecture points the way to an 
economic independence for women free 
from the to time and 
money imposed by a salaried position. 
The financial rewards may be large in 
proportion to the time involved: and 
this profession, always seasonal and 
exactions, can readily 


restrictions as 


elastic in its 
weather even matrimony. 

















An example of Mrs. Strang’s work— 
Mr. George Mabbett’s garden at Plymouth, Mass. 
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Genoa 
je Genoa Conference has virtually adjourned to meet 


again at The Hague in June. The Conference is gen- 

erally pronounced a failure or even a fiasco. Yet it is 
neither, although an admitted but not wholly unexpected 
disappointment. 

An agreement to withhold from aggression against one 
another—that is, to keep the peace for eight months—was 
made by the thirty odd nations there. That is not a great 
achievement as compared with Lloyd George’s hope to secure 
such a compact for ten years, yet it is something, and offers 
hope that other compacts for short terms may eventually 
cover a long period of time. 

More, the cards of all the European nations are now upon 
the world’s table. Those who wish may know what each 
nation thinks of every other nation and what it wants. That 
is a great step when diametrically opposed views compose 
the problem. It will take time, patience and consecrated 
faith in God and the people to bring the consummation for 
which the masses are hoping. 

It is a heart-breaking pity that our nation is not repre- 
sented there to help. 

The cause of failure is laid alternately at the door of 
France and Russia. History may fix responsibility upon the 
nation that was not there.—C. C. C. 


The Three Horns 
: proverbial dilemma has two horns, and those desir- 


ous of solving it are usually invited to seize one or the 

other. The greatest dilemma in the world today differs 
from all others because it has three horns and all three must 
be seized by strong hands if it is solved. 

The private ownership of property has been the basis of 
all civilization, all governments, laws and customs for thou- 
sands of years. By slow but unmistakable increase a con- 
trary theory has been spreading throughout the world during 
the last generation. By this theory all lands, utilities, indus- 
tries and sources of production belong to governments, which 
in time are controlled by “the people.” This theory varies 
in methods and policy. The Communists openly advocate 
immediate revolution in order to overturn “ capitalistic na- 
tions,” and systematically promulgate unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion to that end. The more conservative wing of the Social- 
ists hold the same theories but believe the changes should 
come through evolution. Between these extremes of view, 
every possible variant may be found. Every country in the 
world has its conservative Socialists, its radical Communists, 
and no observer of events can fail to see that both are growing 
day by day. 

The Communists of Russia, known as Bolsheviki, staged an 
easy revolution following the overturn of the Czarist régime 
and took over all lands, factories and banks. So easy was 
the achievement that emissaries were sent out in all directions 
in the hope of stirring into life a world-around revolution 
and of making an end of private property in all lands. Appro- 
priating the big gold reserve of the Russian Empire as well as 
the deposits in the banks, and augmenting this enormous 
supply of money by a daily output of paper money, they 
were at once richly financed, and for a time prosperity seemed 
a radiant reality. 

Although the diminishing gold of the banks was swelled 
by the gold ikons and ornaments of the churches, the limits 
were at length reached. Paper money decreased in value in 
inverse ratio to its quantity, and fictitious prosperity gave 
way to real suffering. 

At this point the Soviets wish to borrow money. The rest 


of the world has become aware that some adjustment of 
relations with that giant food-producing country whose terri- 
tory occupies nearly half of Europe is necessary. So they 
meet—two systems with nothing in common and with every 
claim in conflict. This contest between the private-property- 
holding system and the community-property system was 
bound to come sometime, somewhere. It is clear that private 
property will not yield without a struggle, perhaps the most 
horrible of all history. It is equally clear that growing com- 
munism. encouraged and stimulated by the seeming success 
of the Russian revolutionists, will continue its intention to 
spread its call to world revolution. This “head-on” col- 
lision between the age-old system and the newer untried one 
is here. It cannot be shunted out of sight and memory, or 
disposed of with words or acts of contempt. It furnishes the 
first horn of the big dilemma and involves trouble enough in 
these troublous times, had the dilemma no other horns; but 
it has. 

The Soviets want to borrow money—a vast sum, and to 
spend it as they please. The capitalist nations reply that no 
money loans from governments will be forthcoming until the 
Russian Soviets re-assume the pre-war debt of the Empire, 
some billions of which in the form of bonds were sold to the 
people of France and Belgium. The people of Russia have 
been promised by the Lenin Government that they would 
never be called upon to pay that pre-war debt; France and 
Belgium will make no binding agreements with the present 
Russian Government until it assumes that debt. France and 
Belgium have taxed their people to the limit, yet the income 
will not provide for the payment of interest on their debts 
to other nations. Could their citizens collect the interest on 
the Russian bonds, the whole problem for those countries 
would be tremendously lightened. 

So here the second horn, long, sharp and threatening, 
appears. 

Private individuals and corporations holding concessions 
from the old Empire, as well as holders of other kinds of 
property, are exerting every possible influence upon their 
respective governments to restrain them from dealing with 
Russia until a restoration of these rights is guaranteed, and 
thus the third horn comes into view. It is a horn neither long 
nor conspicuous but possibly the most dangerous of all. The 
private property of foreigners confiscated by the Soviets 
doubtless included a great variety, but the most notable at 
present is Oil. 

Genoa swarmed with oil men. 

How does Soviet Russia, with no security to offer, expect 
a loan? one may ask. She expects the oil concessionaires 
to be so anxious to resume operations that they will either 
furnish the loan, or persuade their governments to do so, for 
the privilege—in other words, buy the concessions over again. 
It was reported that an Anglo-Dutch oil company had secured 
a fresh concession of properties once belonging to Belgian 
oil men. This rumor, which proved untrue, strained the rela- 
tions of Great Britain, France and Belgium to the breaking 
point during the Genoa Conference, and was a sad contribu- 
tion to the small achievement of the conference. 

This, in brief, is the situation—diplomacy never faced a 
harder one. 

Statesmen may think and talk their way through and 
save the race unmeasured agony. The Hague is no place 
for politicians, profiteers or pirates, though all will be pres- 
ent. If there is a statesman cool of head, calm of judgment, 
long of vision in the world, he is wanted at The Hague. Do 
not dismiss The Hague Conference as a coming failure—it 
may prove the greatest crisis in the world’s history. 

CarRIE CHAPMAN Carr. 
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As Lady Astor Sees Us 


HE came—she spoke—she conquered. Lady Astor cer- 
tainly did—she conquered with each of the forty-one 
speeches she made during her six weeks’ visit. Audi- 

ences jammed and overflowed halls to hear her, and the re- 
porters told her she was the most wonderful thing that had 
happened to them in many a day. The reason for all of this 
being, of course, the double reason that she always had some- 
thing to say and always said it with wit, charm, sense—with, 
in short, a remarkable personality. Such criticism as came 
to her was on the whole rather flattering. A few intolerant 
people, trying to stir old sectional animosities, recommended 
her deportation as an undesirable alien—people who, as she 
briefly put it, “ preach hate in the name of God.” Here and 
there sgme League of Nations foe intimated that she came 
in the Bees of the Democrats. The Hearst papers attacked 
her for opposing the soldiers’ bonus. All the rest was appre- 
ciation and praise. 

Out of all those forty-one speeches two points stand out 
most noticeably. One—the obligation of women to get into 
politics and public life, for the sake of the general good; for 
the sake of making eventually a man-and-woman world in- 
stead of just a man’s world. The other is the earnest plea 
to her native country for unselfish helpfulness. The United 
States, she believes, belongs in a league with all the rest of 
the nations—a league of peace, she constantly called it—and 
right now it belongs at The Hague and wherever else move- 
ments are under way for European reconstruction. And the 
fact may as well be faced that what she thinks of us for not 
helping, the rest of the world is thinking, too. Lady Astor’s 
ideal is a working-together world—a family of nations united 
by common aims in an enduring peace. The British Parlia- 
ment may very well be proud of her; so may the state of 
Virginia and the United States—so, certainly, may the League 
of Women Voters be proud of having invited her as their 


guest. 


No Sex Line-up 


N May 21 the cornerstone of the National Woman’s 
Party headquarters was laid, on grounds opposite the 
Capitol, conveniently situated to carry out the idea of 

a “watch-tower on Congress.” The building, which will 
occupy the site of the “old Capitol,” where Congress sat 
after the burning of the Capitol in the War of 1812, is the 
gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, the President of the party, and 
is intended to provide an ample clubhouse for members of the 
party as well as a headquarters for its activities. 

The dedicatory ceremonies included a celebration, in 
pageantry, of the fight for suffrage, and the silver trowel used 
in placing the cornerstone was presented by the sole survivor 
of the Seneca Falls Convention of 1848, Mrs. Charlotte L. 
Pierce. The “ woman’s charter,” which was placed in the 
cornerstone, calls for “fullness of life, liberty of work and 
pursuit of happiness for all women ”—an aim not of course 
fully achieved by the vote. This purpose of the Woman’s 
Party is one on which all progressive women agree, though 
the method chosen by the Woman’s Party to attain it—the 
“ blanket amendment ” method—is strongly opposed by many 
prominent women’s organizations, including the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League and the League of Women 
Voters. 

On another point of method there is a wide difference 
of opinion between the National Woman’s Party and all 
other women’s organizations; that is, if the dedication speech 
made by Mrs. Belmont is correctly interpreted as looking 
toward an actual “ woman’s party” and if the use of the 
phrase “ woman’s party” has deliberate significance. Mrs. 
Belmont said: 

““We are here today for two great purposes: First, to 
acclaim the acceptance into political life of an organized 
body of women; second, to lay the cornerstone of the first 
woman’s political parliament in the world. 


“ The suffragists of this country, after years of toil, have 
enfranchised the women of the United States. The casting 
of a vote without a recognized political party to carry that 
vote into effect makes it, as we well know, practically useless. 
The existing political parties cater to and accept the woman’s 
ballot, but in no way is her influence or her point of view 
considered. Hence, the formation of the Woman’s Political 
Party.” 

If that means, as it implies, a political organization of 
women alone, the Citizen wishes to stand up and be counted 
as strongly opposed. We want to see women stand on an 
equality with men—legal, economic, political, social, and any 
other way there may be. We want to see women entering 
fully into political life. But we don’t want to see anything 
in the nature of a woman bloc, with the suggestion of a fight 
for interests that are not the interests of society as a whole. 
The end we have in view is the one we just spoke of in con- 
nection with Lady Astor—a man-and-woman world, ordered 
by both for both, with men’s and women’s ideas and ideals 
complementing each other. Lady Astor “said a mouthful ” 
again—when she said that “there will be no line-up of the 
sexes, because there is too much man in a woman and too 
much woman in a man to make such an artificial division 
possible.” 


The Right to Bob 


E haven’t been talking much about bobbed hair; but 
\\) as everybody else has, perhaps no one has noticed. 
Our silence was exactly expressive of our attitude, 
too—we felt profoundly indifferent to the way the world 
wears its hair. Some of the Citizen’s hair is long and some 
is short—which is precisely as important so far as business 
goes, as the fact that some of it is straight and some curly. 
But this indifference is itself a conviction, and we break 
silence to protest against the position reported to have been 
taken by a convention of school superintendents in New 
York State. For Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Newburgh, Beacon, 
Mechanicsville, Middletown, Goshen and Peekskill have 
agreed not to employ teachers who bob their hair. The the- 
ory is that a person who goes in for fads hasn’t good teach- 
ing judgment. But bobbed hair is not necessarily a fad—ask 
men. This agreement sounds funny; it isn’t. It is fanatical 
and intolerant, and has nothing to do with the case, namely, 
teaching. 


One Way to Ruin Teaching 
\ MUCH graver threat to the freedom of teachers and, 


therefore, to the soundness and saneness of teaching, 

is the Advisory Council’s hearings on teachers’ loyalty 
which has been going on in New York under the Lusk Law. 
Because the spirit it shows has had all too many manifesta- 
tions over the country, it has far more than local significance. 
The essence of these hearings is examinations—in closed 
session—on accusations made without the accuser’s name— 
held by a committee of five headed by Archibald Stevenson, 
who won a reputation for zealous intolerance during the war. 
Two teachers—one an ex-soldier—were questioned for sign- 
ing a petition in 1917 asking for clemency to political pris- 
oners; one for having declined to believe in 1918 every detail 
of the account of German atrocities. The State Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Graves, took pains to make clear—in re- 
sponse to spirited protest—that the decision on a teacher’s 
fate is up to him and not to the Advisory Council. But the 
public is not likely to be satisfied with anything short of an 
abandonment of the Council’s doings. There are plenty of 
ways to make sure—as those in authority should be sure— 
of a teacher’s loyalty to his country. If such terrorizing 
methods as these, carried on without due regard to the funda- 
mentals of just procedure, should spread, there would be no 
way of insuring a supply of intellectually honest and cour- 
ageous teachers; which after all is a highly important con- 
sideration.—V. R. 
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Child Labor Must Stop 


By DorotHy KircHWEY BRowN 

NANIMOUS for once in a case in- 

volving social policy. The Su- 

preme Court of the United States 
has declared the Child Labor Tax Law 
of 1919 unconstitutional. Disappoint- 
ment but no surprise is felt by the 
supporters of federal child labor leg- 
islation. The law was a second attempt 
by Congress to forbid child labor; the 
first, the Act of 1917 to prevent inter- 
state transportation of products in the 
manufacture of which children were 
employed, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in June, 
1918. 

The tax law was an effort to do in- 
directly what could not be done di- 
rectly; it imposed a tax of ten per cent 
on the net profits of manufacturers who 
wilfully employed children under four- 
teen years of age—a tax which was 
obviously a penalty, and a prohibitive 
one. The Chief Justice, in rendering 
the decision, said that the court must 
judge of the purpose of the tax as 
other human beings would. “ Its pro- 
hibitory and regulatory effect and pur- 
pose are palpable,” he said. “ All 
others can see and understand this. 
How can we properly shut our minds 
to it?” The decision declares the act 
invalid as an attempt by Congress to 
regulate something properly within the 
jurisdiction of the several states in the 
exercise of their police power. 

The decision clears the way for the 
next steps. It throws the immediate 
responsibility for the prevention of 
child labor back on the states, and it 
is on local public opinion that the ulti- 
mate success of any prohibitory legis- 
lation must rest. The few years that 
the federal laws have been in opera- 
tion have doubtless done much _ to 
strengthen this public opinion. And 
not many states today have state laws 
less advanced than the federal law— 
which indeed was far from ideal. The 
duty of the citizens in every state is 
now to see to it that such child-labor 
laws as exist are rigidly enforced, and 
that such new ones are passed as may 
be necessary to put in effect soon the 
industrial and educational planks of 
the “Minimum Standards for Child 
Welfare ~ adopted by the Children’s 
Bureau Conferences of 1919: 

These include: 

“ An age minimum of sixteen for em- 
ployment in any occupation, except that 
children between fourteen and sixteen 
may be employed in agriculture and 
domestic service during vacation. 

“Prohibition of the employment of 
minors in any work which 


will retard their proper development.” 

“ All children between seven and six- 
teen years of age shall be required to 
attend school for at least nine months 
each year.” 

“Children between sixteen and eigh- 
teen years of age who have completed 
the eighth but not the high-school grade 
and are legally and regularly employed 
shall be required to attend day con- 
tinuation schools at least eight hours a 
week.” 

It is likely to be some time before 
all the states follow the example of 
Ohio and put in effect laws embodying 
these standards, thus guarding and 
educating children through the difficult 
and dangerous period of adolescence. 
But time and work will, with faith, ac- 
complish all things. 

Meanwhile the problem of regulation 
by federal means is being taken up 
again in Washington. Mr. Fitzgerald 
of Ohio has introduced in the House 
a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
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States: ‘“ The Congress shall have 
power to regulate throughout the 
United States the employment of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age.” It 
is reported that a fight for this amend- 
ment will soon be launched by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
is to call in conference representatives 
of child-welfare organizations through- 
out the country. This should mean an 
educational campaign in every state 
which will help in state legislation and 
enforcement as well as in forwarding 
the federal amendment. 

That there is a certain grim humor 
in the situation is shown by the ed- 
itorial pages of some of our well- 
known dailies. The Boston Herald, for 
example, which is given to passionate 
denunciation of the paternalistic, so- 
cialistic, bolshevistic tendencies of a 
Congress which could offer federal aid 
to the states for the protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy, expresses almost 
tearful regret that this same Congress 
has not been able to pass a federal 
child labor law which will be effective 











to end conditions which certain states 
in this unwisdom have seen fit to tol- 
erate. “ Disappointment will justly be 
keen, nevertheless,” says the Herald, 
“over the failure of this second at- 
tempt to end the evil by federal ac- 
tion. The danger now is that, in view 
of the almost certainty that several 
states will not legislate against the 
acknowledged evils of child labor, the 
effort to secure federal action will be 
relinquished. Public opinion should 
demand instead that a way shall still 
be sought to end the evil by legisla- 
tion at Washington. It would be 
strange indeed if no method could be 
found to terminate an evil that the na- 
tion abhors yet that a few states in- 
sist upon tolerating.” 

You might say in your haste that 
there is something extraordinary in an 
editorial mind which recoils with hor- 
ror from the bolshevism of those who 
would have the national government 
give a few dollars to help and en- 
courage the states themselves to pre- 
serve the health of mothers and babies, 
but finds itself in favor of direct fed- 
eral interference with those who, with 
the full tolerance of the law of their 
states, are willing to permit conditions 
which injure the health of older chil- 
dren. But you would be wrong, be- 
cause this apparent inconsistency is 
nothing but an example of a common- 
place of human nature. 

Massachusetts statisticians and _ poli- 
ticians are able to produce figures 
which tend to show that under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act Massachusetts will 
not receive as much money as her citi- 
zens pay because of it in taxes, while 
the death of mothers and babies out- 
side Massachusetts cannot be shown to 
cost that Commonwealth anything, in- 
dustrially speaking. But as long as 
public opinion in Massachusetts, which 
is pretty enlightened when it can see a 
problem concretely, insists upon laws 
which prevent mill owners in New Bed- 
ford from exploiting little children 
assuming that they should want to— 
such exploitation of little children in 
other states whose mills compete with 
these of New Bedford puts Massachu- 
setts at an apparent industrial disad- 
vantage. So to any editor whose chief 
idol is business there is no difficulty in 
perceiving a distinction between the 
two types of federal action. 

It all depends on the point of view. 
And there are enough people in the 
United States who consider children as 
important as dividends, so that by some 
means or other, state or federal, child 
life from babyhood to adolescence will 
be better and better guarded by our 
country as the years go on. 
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American Race-Control 


By Honore WILLSIE 
OMEN ought to ponder on the 
subject of immigration, for in 
the long run they control the 
fundamental aspects of it. Here are 
some facts every woman should know. 
If America had closed her doors to 


‘immigration in 1830 and the birthrate 

















of that period had continued for sev- 
enty years, instead of the seventy-six 
millions of people that we boasted of 
in 1900, we should have had one hun- 
dred millions. This one hundred mil- 
lion would have been a homogeneous 
people of strongly Anglo-Saxon type 
and ideal. The chaos that has resulted 
from the constant introduction of new 
types would have been avoided. 

Ever since 1830, when America first 
began to feel the tremendous influx 
from Europe, the native American birth- 
rate has decreased progressively with 
the swell of immigration. It diminishes 
most markedly wherever the immigrant 
crowds most thickly. New England. 
once the most homogeneous portion of 
America, once having the highest birth- 
rate, once the main source of what we 
called the American spirit, has now the 
greatest proportion of foreigners and 
the smallest native birthrate. It is not 
even holding its own. Massachusetts, 
in her native birthrate, and France can 
boast the greatest decline in the Western 
world. 

The Anglo-American is by far the 
most unfruitful of all Americans. Where 
a Polish-American has a child once in 
two years. an Anglo-American will have 
a child once in five years. The South 
European, that is the Slovak, the Rus- 
sian Jew, the Magyar, the Greek. the 
Bohemian and many other Southern 
races, have for the past thirty years 
formed over eighty per cent of our im- 
migration. The first generation of these 
people has shown itself to be extremely 
fertile. The Russian Jew, the Pole. the 
South Italian have the highest birthrate 
in the Western world. 

Eugenists say that this overwhelming 
influx from south Europe must rapidly 
change the American type, must cause 
it to become smaller and darker, must 
make it more mercurial; that it will 
change our type of crime—murder. 


rape and sex immorality will become 
more common than the Anglo-Ameri- 
can crimes of burglary, drunkenness 
and vagrancy. 

It is one of the world’s hard facts that 
the Anglo-American must go. Anglo- 
American women, by steadily decreas- 
ing their birthrate during the past cen- 
tury, have deprived America of mil- 
lions of babies it should have had. 
The reasons for this have no place 
in an editorial. It is too late to stop 
the loss. 

But American women ought to _in- 
quire into the way of his going—this 
Anglo-American who founded America 
and gave it its laws and its trails. They 
ought to decide whether or not his go- 
ing is any real loss to the country. 
Whether or not he leaves behind him 
an ideal sufficiently clean cut, of suf- 
ficient fundamental import to make it 
highly desirable for the mothers of the 
nation to carry on over his lost trail. 

Immigration should be, not a matter 
of political but of biological study. 
Women are the court of last appeal in 
race control. 


The New Adventure 


By Saran WarpeR MacConne i 


“Td like to have been a pioneer. Some 
ways they had it fierce, but think of the fun 
they had. A whole new land to open up, a 
big new life to begin.”—Susan GLaspPett. 
AN’S exploration has always con- 
cerned itself with the external 
world, where he has sought for 
conquest—adventure, buried cities, hid- 
den treasure, and new hopes. He has 
looked for northeastern and northwest- 
ern passages to anywhere you please. 
and has died in the search; he has 
sought for the North and South Poles 
as if it were impossible to keep house 
without them, and hunted out the bones 
of extinct monsters and put them to- 
gether with the tender assiduity prop- 
erly devoted to a torn love-letter. Man’s 
interest has always been to work his 
will upon material creation, getting the 
better of inanimate matter, tying it and 
riding it bridled and gentled to his con- 
crete material goal; for he has con- 
quered earth and air and elements and 
outmaneuvered gravitation. 

Now this external pathfinding, as a 
great period in the world’s develop- 
ment, has come to an end—with all the 
seas sounded, all the lands girdled, and 
even the air subdued to man’s purpose. 
New applications of great forces remain 
to be made in the material field, but 
the way is clear at last for the great 
spiritual exploration—the search for 
our way to each other. And this pio- 
neering in the human spirit, this second 
conquest of the world, is woman’s nat- 
ural field of adventure. Her great dis- 
coveries are all in the future; but she 
was born knowing, as men do not, that 
human relationships are the only real- 
ity; that everything else is a childish 





stopping by the wayside to make mud 
pies when we've been sent upon an 
errand. 

When man has come inside, it has 
been as a mystic seeking God within 
himself, not as an explorer concerned 
with another creature’s fastnesses, jun- 
gles and high seas. He has not con- 
ceived it possible to surmount the bar- 
riers and know another; he has accepted 
“the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” 
and the inevitability of human loneli- 
ness. Men’s friendships, so often of- 
fered with classic examples as the ideal 
of relationship, have meant loyalty, en- 
durance, the capacity to stand by in 
trouble and see each other through—a 
high ideal of men’s comradeship is a 
silent walk together, with a dog and 
their pipes. 

But woman has always held at least 
the key to understanding in her gift of 


‘sympathy, and has shown her power to 


carry on the inner adventure through 
her persistent hope for real union in 
marriage. That hope sometimes offers 
curious tributes. In India the Hindu 
widow made the last symbolic act of 
union by giving her body to be burned 
when her lord died. Even under Mor- 
monism it is the ritual of being sealed 
to her mate for time and eternity that 
wins the woman’s emotions and her al- 
legiance. Her love of oneness is the 
North Star for her guidance. 

Already pioneers have faintly glimpsed 
the fine powers unused and unevoked in 
all of us, the unrealized capacity for 
comprehension and response, for real 
association of human beings. But to 
bring this to pass, there is need of limit- 
less patience, imagination, ardor, self- 
control; there is need of faith and en- 
durance like that of the great explorers 
—setting forth in frail craft for un- 
known seas, starting at one place and 
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arriving undisconcerted at another, 
working always for the enlargement of 
human boundaries and never giving up. 
Human relationships should be a new 
adventure every morning, for imagina- 
tion and ardor can find beneath the cus- 
tomary and the known the rare and the 
undiscovered, and we who_ between 
birth and death, go from mystery to- 
ward mystery, have all things in our- 
selves. 

And larger relationships will profit 
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by this form of exploration too. The 
longing for unity underlies all faiths; 
it is said to be the fourth dimension. 
What we call civilization has gone such 
a little way; after the war we are suf- 
fering from intensive discouragement 
and the whole world is sick with dis- 
union. The panaceas of socialism, com- 
munism, it appears, won’t do the trick; 
the one hope lies in the mobilization of 
the human spirit. Wars will not cease, 
nor strikes, governments will not run 
happily, until we have learned to agree 
with our adversary quickly, and to un- 
derstand him in domestic intercourse. 
Secret diplomacy and the cabals of 
party politics alike would be eliminated 
if we learned to comprehend our op- 
ponent instead of trying to defeat him. 
And if woman becomes a politician, if 
she yields herself to man’s mechanics 
of living, his little schemes and wire 
pulling, to the dreary bafflements of his 
intricate organization, she is herself de- 
feated. It is only by keeping her pas- 
sion for life burning clear that she can 
serve or win. Men like the game for 
the game’s sake—sometimes the game of 
business enterprise, sometimes politics 
and empire building, at the worst that 
negation of relationship, war. 

Gilbert Canaan says: “Completely 
to understand anything—a man, a wom- 
an, a tree, a lampshade is perfect joy 
and matter for the laughter of the 
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gods.” The novelist puts it one way, 
the preacher another. This is a quota- 
tion from an announcement of services 
at St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie in New 
York: ‘“ Crowded and jammed we must 
be . . . therefore, clearly in our con- 
centration we shall be more hopelessly 
dependent on a fine technique of social 
intercourse. Our street throngs should 
be processional, our social exchanges 
symphonic. . Commerce must now 
be heavenly, intercourse a rapture, or 
we are damned.” 


“The Women Did It”’ 


(Continued from page 8) 

For six weeks the women worked at 
top tension. Men leaders warned them 
that no volunteer organization could 
stand that pace for so long. Mrs. Pin- 
chot, like John Paul Jones, sent back 
word that the “ women hadn’t yet begun 
to fight,” and with the slogan “ Clean 
House at Harrisburg First” they went 
on, full speed, while the Alter forces 
held their fire for the last week. 

Floods of anonymous literature 
marked the Alter campaign (though it 
is against the Pennsylvania law to send 
out anonymous literature) and scurri- 
lous attacks against which Mrs. Bar- 
clay Warburton warned the voters: 

“The campaign has reached a stage 
in which the legitimate issues appear to 






SLEEP AND REST 


be submerged beneath an avalanche of 
personalities. A whispering campaign 
in which religion and other immaterial 
questions arise is already in full swing 
and we understand another attack, brist- 
ling with irrelevant personalities, is 
about to be undertaken. 

“* T have been in daily communication 
with the leading Republican women in 
all sections of the state, and I find that 
there is an overwhelming sentiment for 
Gifford Pinchot. From the same source 
I learn that the surest way to arouse the 
sentiment of women is to resort to un- 
fair personal attacks upon any candi- 
date. 

“This should be accepted as a warn- 
ing to the persons of small minds who 
are resorting to old-fashioned and out- 
worn methods in their efforts to bring 
about the defeat of any candidate for 
office. 

“The women of Pennsylvania must 
be on their guard against what I assure 
them are malicious lies.” 

It is not possible to say too much for 
Mrs. Warburton’s fine courage and lead- 
ership. Not many women holding polit- 
ical positions in either of the major 
parties have been distinguished for their 
independence, or have been willing to 
stand up against the organization and 
fight for the things women have most at 
heart. Too often women have been al- 
lowed to hold political leadership only 
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because they were willing to submit to 
dictation from the machine—because 
they were willing not to lead but to 
obey. 

Mrs. B. H. Warburton took up the 
cause when Mr. Pinchot seemed to have 
literally no chance at all and when to 
do so seemed political suicide. 

With her example, with the whole- 
hearted rallying of the women of Penn- 
sylvania around the standard of good 
government, Pennsylvania women have 
furnished splendid disproof of the no- 
tion that women won’t produce any po- 
litical effect save to double the vote. 


Putting Out the Red Lights 
(Continued from page 10) 


fact that, based on the army costs of 
hospitalization, $1,118,000 has been 
saved the government through an ex- 
penditure of $225,000—the Board’s ap- 
propriation—as a result of this “ pre- 
vention better than cure ” campaign. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
Board’s work to the country in general 
is the tested program which it has 
worked out with the help of experts and 
which has been carefully checked by 
actual experience. This plan is avail- 
able to state and city authorities and to 
organizations of men and women inter- 
ested in civic betterment. Briefly, it is 
this: First, an examination by agents un- 
known to people of the underworld. 
Facts thus obtained are placed before 
the local authorities and civic organiza- 
tions. Women’s organizations have been 
particularly active in pushing this en- 
forcement. Generally all that is needed 
is the enforcement of existing laws. Only 
occasionally are new regulations need- 
ed. After the clean-up, policewomen 
and good recreational centers help to 
keep the town clean. A town stays clean 
about as long as a house does. 

This is the work, progressing so 
splendidly and so far from done, which 
is due to end on June 30, unless Con- 
gress acts. In 1921 high authorities 
assured the Chairman of the Board that 
with the expiration of its individual ex- 
istence this year provision would be 
made to take over its activities into the 
new Department of Public Welfare. On 
the basis of these assurances no estimate 
for continuing the Board’s work was in- 
cluded with the appropriations now 
pending. It became obvious some time 
ago that there was no hope of the new 
department by July 1, and a bill, the 
result of agitation on the part of the 
“women’s lobby,” headed by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, was 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Kahn. It proposes to transfer the 
Board to the Department of Justice, with 
an appropriation of $25,000. This meas- 
ure is being earnestly supported by 
seven leading women’s organizations, 
and should be urged by every woman 
who values community cleanness and 


health. 


Know Your Own County 


A Practical Program of Study Espe- 
cially Adapted for Rural Communi- 
ties. In Five Parts. 


VERYBODY lives under County 

Government, but few people know 
anything about it. The affairs of a city 
are discussed in the city papers, but 
county business is seldom brought out 
into the open. For many people, mat- 
ters of health, of education, of safety of 
persons and property are in the hands 
of County officials. Where the County 
and the Town or Township exist side 
by side, as they do in many states, added 
to the inefficiency of the usual county 
government is the confusion and dupli- 
cation of two sets of officials doing the 
same things. 

The following outline of study was 
written by Mrs. Frederick Greene of 
Nassau County, New York, and has 
aroused much interest in County gov- 
ernment wherever it has been used. 

To assure a supply of speakers and 
a free meeting place: 

1. Enlist the cooperation of the Board of 
Supervisors by asking them to explain 
the work the County officials are doing 
in various departments. 

2. Explain that their speeches need not be 
formal, but may take the form of answer- 
ing a definite list of questions. 

3. Suggest that you be permitted to ise the 
county courthouse for your meeting, and 
expla that the meetings will be strictly 
non-partisan and for educational pur- 
poses only. 

4. Invite the president of every women’s 
club in your County to appoint members 
to represent her club at these meetings. 

5. If your County covers too much territory 
for one meeting, hold township meetings 


instead. 
PART I 
COUNTY OFFICES—COST OF 
GOVERNMENT 


1. Board of Supervisors (or what- 
ever your county governing board may 
be named). How elected? Term? 
Salaries or fees? Who is chief execu- 
tive? What supervision has the Board 
over other County officials? Over the 
Township government? 

When do the Supervisors meet? Are 
their meetings open to the public? 
Does the public come? Have they any 
way. of announcing in advance matters 
to be taken up? Have they absolute 
control over any Departments of 
County work? Do they appoint any 
County officers? Is there an itemized 
County Budget? Are proposed expen- 
ditures given a public hearing? 

2. Elected County Officers. 

County TREASURER. Duties? Term? 
Salary? Has he any voice in the 
County expenditures? County CLERK. 
Duties? Term? Salary or fees? 
SurrocaTe. Duties? Term? Salary 
or fees? District ATTORNEY. Duties? 
Term? Salary or fees? County 
Jupce. Duties? Term? Salary or 
fees? SHERIFF. Duties? Term? Sal- 
ary or fees? Coroners. How many? 
Duties? Pay? SUPERINTENDENT OF 


THE Poor. Duties? Pay? HicuHways 
OrFiciaAL. Duties? Pay? 

3. Elected Township Officials. 

Town Boarp. Supervisor, Clerk, 
Justices of the Peace, Overseers of the 
Poor, Highways Official, Constables, 
Assessors and Collector. 

4. Cost of County Government. 

What is the total annual cost of run- 
ning the County? Cost per capita? 
The tax rate? What is the cost of each 
Township Government? Cost per cap- 
ita in each? Why should the cost of 
County Government be so much more 
than that of Townships? What are 
the proportionate costs of Department 
expenditures? 

How is the money raised? Is there 
one tax collecting agency, or is there 
a separate Board of Assessors and a 
separate tax collecting agency for the 
County and Township? Is there a uni- 
form standard of property valuation 
in the different townships? What is 
the County indebtedness? The Town- 
ship’s? What is the legal debt limit? 
How is this raised? What interest is 
being paid on bonds? At what price 
were they sold? How long do they 
run? For what purposes was this bor- 
rowed money used? Has the County 
finished paying for its courthouse? 





How are the Town Governments 
housed ? 
Messrs. Harper & 


Brothers have the honor 
to announce the publica- 


tion of a new novel by 


Margaret Deland 


Author of “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,” and “The Iron 
Woman.” 

The title of this new 
novel, the first to be 
written by Mrs. Deland 


in several years, is 


THE 
VEHEMENT 
FLAME 


Now on sale at all bookstores 


$2.00 
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World News About Women 








ROM our latest information it seems 
as if Mysore, one of the native In- 
dian States, with a population of six 
million, is soon to allow women to vote. 
Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Indian Association a campaign for 
woman suffrage was begun in Mysore 
in May of last year. The following 
July a deputation of women approached 
the Prime Minister, who promised his 
support with the Representative Assem- 
bly and the Legislative Council. Three 
months ago, when discussed before the 
Assembly, the proposal was rejected by 
a small majority, but on April 10th 
the Legislative Council gave it their 
unanimous approval. It is now con- 
sidered certain that at the Assembly’s 
next session all objection to woman suf- 
frage will be withdrawn and the Con- 
stitution of the State will then be 
amended by the Maharajah and his 
Government. 


= providing for full woman 
suffrage has been introduced in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies by a So- 
cialist member. 


HE new School of Public Health at 

Harvard University has decided not 

to admit women at present as candidates 
for degrees. 


Y an overwhelming majority the 

German Reichstag recently passed 
a bill conferring jury service on women 
on practically the same terms as men; 
nurses and midwives may claim ex- 
emption. This is a notable victory for 
the women’s organizations and the wom- 
en members of Parliament who, irre- 
spective of party, united in working for 


the bill. 
” Danzig the Diet has passed a bill 


making women eligible as judges on 
the same terms as men. 


IFTY-NINE women’s organizations 
throughout the British Empire are 
supporting the bill, recently introduced 
in the House of Commons, which allows 
a woman to retain her British national- 
ity on marriage with an alien. The bill 
is very similar in scope to the Married 
Women’s Citizenship bill now before 
our Congress. 


HE State Parliament of Tasmania 
having recently passed a bill giving 
women the right to sit in Parliament, 
two candidates, one Labor (the wife of 
the leader of the Labor Party) and one 
Independent have already announced 

themselves for the general election. 
I. W. S. A. News Service 











| WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
] SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


||| im science and language. 


| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


I} 

| Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits i 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 

saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 

I eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 

| didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 

| morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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| comfort. 
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36 West 36th Street 
New York City 


Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? | 


if not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. 
for they know by actual experience that 
‘* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
‘* Pediforme ’’ is truly the shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durabiilty, 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 























Eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 





of practice in August. Circulars. 


School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. | 


Diploma Course. Spring Course April 4th to June 24th. Summer School | 


| ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director | 


Beautiful open country. Two-year 

















O longer will famous women have 

to dwell apart in the seclusion of 
their separate hall in the Hall of Fame. 
From now on they may mingle with 
famous men. This has been made pos- 
sible by an amendment in the consti- 
tution of the Hall recently agreed to 
at a meeting of the Senate of New York 
University. 

In 1900 when the Hall of Fame was 
originally established at New York Uni- 
versity, no provision was made for the 
election of women; but in 1904 a sep- 
arate hall was set aside for them. Now 
in 1922 all sex discrimination has been 
abolished and the bust of Maria 
Mitchell, the famous astronomer, un- 
veiled May 20 with those of George 
Washington, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
others, will be the first to enjoy the 
newly bestowed privilege. 


GAIN this year Bryn Mawr College 

is to hold a summer school ses- 
sion, from June 15 to August 10, for 
women workers. This summer school 
was instituted for the first time last 
year with an enrollment of eighty stu- 
dents—this year one hundred candi- 
dates have been accepted, representing 
eleven different nationalities and cover- 
ing many industries. 


E have been waiting for the 

overly modest woman Commis- 
sioner of Cook County (Illinois) to tell 
us enough about herself for a regular 
story. That is why you are late learn- 
ing that Mrs. Edward W. Bemis is the 
first woman to serve on the Cook Coun- 
ty Board. Mrs. Bemis was formerly with 
the Charity Organization of New York, 
and a director of the Consumers’ League, 
and afterward was active in civic work 
in both Chicago and Cleveland. 


HE “coordination of civic activi- 
ties ” was the purpose of a meeting 
recently called by the Woman’s Munici- 
pal League of New York, because of the 
discovery of the doubling-up in almost 
every phase of work by the various civic 
organizations. One of the instances of 
duplication quoted was the many sur- 
veys made to get the same information. 
The advisability of having a central 
clearing-house of information to be 
available for all the civic organizations 
was discussed as a remedy. A joint 
committee was also suggested to serve 
throughout the year and to coordinate 
the activities of committees on legisla- 
tion, education and other civic work. 
It was the hope of the meeting that it 
would be possible at some time for the 
civic organizations to be merged or at 
least housed in the same building, pre- 


ferably the Town Hall. 
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Your Investments 
By ELeanor KERR 


ONDS, as we have seen, are usual- 

ly a mortgage on a company’s 
property, and form the obligation of 
the corporation which issues them. 

Should interest not be paid when due, 
or the principal not be repaid at ma- 
turity (in other words, should the 
money loaned not be paid back to the 
bondholder on the date when the bonds 
become due) a “ default” is said to 
have occurred and the bondholders, act- 
ing through the trustee, may take pos- 
session of the property mortgaged un- 
der the bonds. 

Bonds, as a rule, are not due for at 
least ten years from the date when they 
are issued, and often do not mature for 
twenty or thirty years, or even longer. 
This is because the money so loaned is 
for permanent investment, to be used for 
a development of permanent benefit to 
the community, and to be repaid grad- 
ually over a long period of years. A 
railroad, for example, is supposedly 
built as part of the necessary and fixed 
development of our civilization. Rail- 
road bonds sometimes are not due until 
a hundred years after they are issued. 
The bonds of industrial companies, on 
the other hand, usually are for shorter 
periods—from ten to twenty-five years 
—because manufacturing and commer- 
cial conditions change rather rapidly 
and the value of the property may 
change. 

Often a company wants to borrow 
money for a comparatively short time 
and does not wish to put a mortgage 
on its property in order to get it; or 
perhaps it has a bond issue already out- 
standing which covers its property. In 
these circumstances, it often borrows by 
means of a note issue. 

A note is usually secured only by 
the company’s good faith. It is an 
I. O. U.—a promise to pay—but noth- 
ing more. And should default occur, 





. the noteholders are only general credit- 


ors who get what is left after the claims 
of banks and bondholders have been 
satisfied. The stockholders, in turn, get 
what is left after the noteholders have 
been taken care of. A note is thus be- 
tween a bond and stock in security. 

When notes are the senior obligation 
of a company, there being no bonds out- 
standing, it is often part of the agree- 
ment under which they are issued that 
no bonds may be put out while the 
notes are outstanding, or that, if they 
are issued, the notes also become a mort- 
gage on the property of the company 
and lave the same security behind them 
as the bonds. They thus remain a senior 
obligation. 

Sometimes notes are further secured 
by the deposit with the trustee of a 
somewhat larger amount of bonds or 
stock, which, in case of default, be- 
comes the property of the noteholders. 
These are called collateral trust notes. 


Notes seldom run for more than ten 
years and are often for one, three or 
five years. Or the issue may be a serial 
one, certain of the notes coming due 
each year for some years. 

The notes of a company, since they 
have not quite such good security as 
the bonds, sell at a price to return a 
larger income than the latter, so as to 
pay the holder for the additional risk 
he runs. If the bonds give a 6 per 
cent income return on the money in- 
vested, the notes would probably sell 
to yield about 7 per cent. 

Whether or not notes are a good and 
a safe investment depends entirely upon 
the financial position of the company 
issuing them. If it is a wealthy, pros- 
perous one, with earnings equal to sev- 
eral times the interest charges and sink- 
ing fund requirements, both on any 
bonds it may have outstanding and on 
the notes, then its notes are probably a 
safe and profitable investment. Many 
high-grade note issues have been placed 
on the market during the past eighteen 
months. 


The Book Shelf 


Rosinante to the Road Again. by John 
Dos Passos (Doran, 1922): Charming 
rambles, conversations, and essays in 
and about Spain. Full of a rare feei- 
ing for beauty, the restless searching 
of youth, quaint humor, and a struggle 
to understand and evaluate Spain’s 
complex problems and attempted solu- 
tions. 

Intrusion, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
(Seltzer, 1922): What happened when 
* Bobbie” Leigh, who had _ merciless 
beauty instead of brains or honor, mar- 
ried into an uncommonly clever and 
sensitive English family. Considered 
merely as a study of the clash of per- 
sonalities poles apart it is exceedingly 
interesting. But the book has more 
than a conflict. It has youth, war-dis- 
illusioned and honestly thoughtful. It 
has keen analysis and careful discus- 
sion. Its characters are every one, even 
to the least important, real people. 
And it is written in a style at once 
crystal clear and blurred, a style which 
fits perfectly the temper and content of 
the book.—M. A. 

Gentle Julia, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page, 1922): It proves 
that Mr. Tarkington knows as much 
about the difficult age of thirteen as of 
seventeen, and can picture the agony 
of twenty-year-old love better than any 
one else. A book to be read aloud. 

“ Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Procedure,” by Mary K. Sherman, has 
long been a favorite authority with the 
women’s organizations of the country. 
It is a simple, clear, concise manual of 
information, easy to follow and adapted 
to the needs of both the novice and the 
experienced clubwoman. The book has 
been revised several times since it was 
first published and is now in the seventh 
edition. 














Meet 
Miss Furman 


MISS V. D. H. FURMAN, 
the first woman officer of 
a New York bank, has her 
desk in the reception room 
of our new banking office. 


available 
Won't 


per- 


She is always 

for consultation. 
you consider this a 
sonal invitation to come in 
sometime 


and meet her 


soon? 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 





280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve Sustem 

















SUMMER COTTAGES 
AT 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Farmhouse, 9 rooms, furnished, big 
barn; 5 miles from Gay Head, near 


shore; situation beautiful and _ se- 
cluded; $300 for season. Bathing, 
boating, fishing. Address: Alice 


Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock St., 
Boston 25, Mass. 


furnished 


neighborhood, 
from 


In same 

house, 7 rooms, 5 minutes 
beach, $300 for season. Camp of 2 
rooms, furnished, $200; bungalow of 
4 rooms and garage, furnished or 
unfurnished, $200; one room cabin, 
furnished, $75 for season; the last 
three right by the beach. Address 
Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew, Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

















FOR THE BRIDE OR GRADUATE | 


Distinctive Personal Stationery 


A pleasing service priced reasonably. 
Attractive embossed name and address 
or monogram on 100 double sheets— 
White, Blue, Pink or Buff—Social Letter 
Paper with 100 Envelopes to match in 


pleasing Gift Box.........scecceses $2.00 
West GE DONTE e e.0 00:05 56 0:0504:00460% 2.25 





R. Landergin, 5615 Hazel, Phila. Pa. | 
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Women Citizens at Work 





| by response to our request Mrs. John 
O. Miller, Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania League of Women Voters, sent 
us a statement about the League in re- 
lation to the recent Republican pri- 
mary, at which Gifford Pinchot was 
nominated for governor. We omit the 
details included in the story of the 
campaign on page 7. Mrs. Miller says: 

“The League of Women Voters, 
which in Pennsylvania is absolutely all- 
partisan and has a ruling that it will 
endorse no candidates, took no active 
part in this primary fight beyond try- 
ing in every locality to get the women 
to hold candidates’ meetings both for 
legislative, congressional and guberna- 
torial candidates, the central organiza- 
tion itself leading off with a guberna- 
torial luncheon on March 10 [see page 
7|. Although the League itself and its 
leaders stayed out of the fight, the vast 
majority of its workers were very ac- 
tive in the campaign: An analysis of 
the final vote shows clearly that it was 
a protest against machine rule of the 
type that had been given in many coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and there is no 
question that the women, as one of the 
candidates aptly said, are no longer 
only home makers, but they have be- 
come also majority makers. Mrs. 
Warburton undoubtedly crystallized 
the sentiment against the handpicking 
of a gubernatorial candidate, but wirh- 
out the training and stimulus received 
in League work by many of the coun- 
ties, the answer might easily have been 
different.” 


There is no question that the League’s 
work in educating the women through 
Citizenship Schools, which began as far 
back as January, 1920, contributed to 
the great progressive landslide at this 
election. So, too, did the aggressive 
policy regarding the retention of the 
direct primary adopted at the League 
Convention in November, 1920, and 
Mrs. Miller’s statement, of January, 
1921, in support of the primary, which 
was carried very generally by the news- 
papers. As Miss Katherine Ludington 
says, “ The Pinchot campaign in Penn- 
sylvania is a perfect example of what 
the League of Women Voters wants to 
accomplish.” 


RS. RICHARD EDWARDS, first 

vice-president of the League of 
Women Voters, wishes to correct the 
impression created by the word “ in- 
capacitates ” inadvertently used by a 
Baltimore reporter in an account of the 
substitution of Miss Marguerite Wells, 
of Minneapolis, for Mrs. James Paige 
as regional director. The word leaves 
it to be understood that no woman can 
retain an office in the League and run 
for an office in the gift of the voters. 
Mrs. Edwards states officially that there 
is no such ruling in the League. Mrs. 
Paige gave up her work as director be- 
cause she felt herself too busy to con- 
tinue it, and not because her candidacy 
for the legislature made her ineligible. 
Mrs. C. B. Simmons, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, also a regional director, gave up 
her office for the same reason, and won 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near makers name 


WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 


Inside of peplum 
at the vack 








MEN'S PYJAMAS 
and DRAWERS 


On outside of waist ~ 


band near button 





WOMENS FINE SILK or 
MUSLIN Underthings 


chemise ,vest, etc , 


inside of hem at back 








MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, if reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 





WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 
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her nomination at the May primaries. 
Mrs. Edwards says: “The League’s 
policy is very decidedly to encourage 
our people to enter fully into political 
work.” 


, Curtis bill for the independent 
citizenship of married women (S. 
R. 2828), in which the League of Wom- 
en Voters is taking an active interest, 
has been referred to a Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration—a subcommittee 
made up of Senators Colt, Keyes and 
Watson, of Georgia. 


HE Rhode Island League, of which 

Mrs. James E. Cheesman is presi- 
dent, devoted a fortnight of April to 
a drive for a thousand new members. 
Few are the drives of any kind, how- 
ever successful, which are not extended 
at least once before they reach their 
goal, but the Rhode Island League 
stopped work on exactly the day and 
at exactly the hour fixed, having en- 
rolled one thousand and six members. 


HE Connecticut League was formed 

in January, 1921, and during its 
brief existence, in addition to conduct- 
ing two schools of citizenship and 
carrying legislative work to success, has 
added one new local league every two 
weeks, or, to speak exactly, every a- 
little-less-than-two-weeks. 


ITHIN three weeks after the organ- 

ization in April of the Albu- 
querque (N. M.) local league, of 
which Mrs. J. G. Gould is president, 
four other local leagues were formed by 
Mrs. Winfield Smith, national organ- 
izer, and a state organization was ef- 
fected. 


i ig Ramsey county (Minnesota) 
League has gone into business. The 
old Minnesota club, League headquar- 
ters, in the heart of the business dis- 
trict of St. Paul, now houses “ The 
Kitchen Kubbard,” operated by the 
League to provide quiet lunches at mod- 
erate cost to business men and women. 


ADY ASTOR, speaking before the 

Illinois League at Chicago, ad- 
dressed simultaneously by radio the 
League of the Minnesota fifth district 
at a tea in Minneapolis. The Minne- 
haha League of Sioux Falls (South Da- 
kota), unable to take advantage of 
radio, listened to a member who im- 
personated the member of Parliament 
and repeated her Baltimore convention 
speech. Other members gave imperso- 
nations and speeches of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Secretary Hughes, and 


Sir Auckland Geddes. 
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apne women candidates for repre- 
sentative from the eighteenth Ore- 
gon district and four men made pre- 
primary explanations before the Ore- 
gon League’s mass meeting. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINCFELLOW READ 


A= the speakers at the Biennial 
Convention at Chautauqua, June 
20-30, besides those mentioned in the 
last issue, are Judge Martin J. Wade, 
of the United States District Court, 
Iowa, whose subject is “ Organizing for 
the Defense of American Institutions,” 
and Senator Thomas Sterling, of South 
Dakota, who will speak on the “ Out- 
look for Civil Service in the United 
States.” Prisons and prison labor will 
be discussed by Miss Julia K. Feffrey, 
secretary of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. “ The New 
Public Health” will be the topic of 
Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the public 
welfare and modern medicine will be 
the general topic of Dr. Simon Flexner, 
director of the laboratories of Rocke- 
feller Institute. 


RS. MARY I. WOOD of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, chairman 
of Citizenship in the New Hampshire 
Federation, is rallying the forces of each 
club community in her state to partici- 
pate in a July Fourth out-door meeting 
of welcome to new citizens. She writes: 
“There is no town where something 
might not be done. In Portsmouth, 
once each year, a group of women rep- 
resenting all nationalities gather to- 
gether and for one day forget differ- 
ences of creed and nationality, and en- 
joy themselves as true neighbors and 
friends. What is possible for Ports- 
mouth is practicable in many other 
towns. 

“To Portsmouth’s  all-get-together 
plan might be added the carrying out 
of the suggestion of the General Fed- 
eration for Citizenship Day and the new 
citizens should be called upon to par- 
ticipate. It is possible that in such small 
and easy beginnings there might lie the 
germ of a new Americanism.” 


HE annual convention of the New 

Hampshire State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be held during the 
last week in May in Peterborough by 
invitation of the Progressive Club, Miss 
Helen M. Dwight, president. Low rates 
have been secured at the hotel and club 
women are preparing to open their 
homes. 


RS. IRA COUCH WOOD, of Chi- 

cago, Chairman of the Division of 
Child Welfare of the General Federa- 
tion, will lead the conference on child 
welfare at the Biennial Convention. As- 
sisting her will be Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Labor; Mrs. Albion Fel- 
lows Bacon, of Evansville, Ind.; May 
Bliss Dickinson, of Boston, founder of 
“ mothercraft,” and other noted women 
from all sections of the country now 
engaged in promoting child welfare. 

The child-welfare exhibit will be one 
of the feature exhibits. 


A* interesting feature of the Biennial 
Convention will be an exhibit on 
Occupational Therapy in charge of 
Miss Ellen James, vice-chairman of the 
Occupational Therapy Division of the 
General Federation, who will lead a dis- 
cussion on the subject. Miss Saidie 
Orr-Dunbar will lead the tuberculosis 
discussion; Dr. Lenna Meanes, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, chairman of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with the Woman’s 
Foundation for Health, will have an ex- 
hibit and lead the discussion for her 
committee. 

Miss Elizabeth Gordon Fox, president 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, is to lead a discussion 
on public health nursing, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter McNab Miller, chairman of the Fed- 
eration’s division on Health, will open 
the conference with a talk on the gen- 
eral phases of health work. 


i and state federations of 
women’s clubs throughout _ the 
country have been holding educational 
conferences. From practically every 
state come reports of educational sur- 
veys being made at the instigation, or 
with the cooperation, of club women, 
and surveys are being followed up by 
conferences on educational needs. In 
several states club women are backing 
amendments to state constitutions per- 
mitting higher taxes for school pur- 
poses. 





RS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE of 

Pasadena, General Federation Di- 
rector for California, hopes to secure 
$6,000 or more “ as a gift offering from 
California’s loyal club women, to com- 
plete the purchase of what will be their 
home in Washington and the distribut- 
ing office of the General Federation ”— 
the new Federation headquarters in 
Washington. 


HE Montana Federation of Women’s 

Clubs sponsored the Elinor Walsh 
Memorial Cottage for women tubercu- 
losis patients, and are now supplying 
it with extra furnishings. Silverware, 
bedroom thermos sets and other needed 
articles have been purchased with funds 
cleared largely from sales of a volume 
written by a Mrs. Mills, of Garneill. 
Mrs. Mills, a tubercular patient, 
sought relief in four states. During her 
absence from home she wrote a series 
of letters to her brother. These were 
published by Mr. Mills; the sale of the 
volume, entitled “ Adios,” was under- 
taken by the clubs, and fifty per cent 
of the proceeds were given to the work. 
Mrs. D. C. Kenyon, Health Chairman, 
is chairman of the work on furnish- 


ings. 


OW to make money for organiza- 

tion work is a difficult question 
for every club. Two more Assembly 
District branches of the New York City 
League have had recent checks from 
the Woman Citizen—the 22d Assembly 
District, Manhattan, Mrs. Kamholz 
leader, and the 20th Assembly District. 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Charles O. Blaisdell 
leader. Write for information about 
liberal commissions to clubs for sub- 
scriptions. Address: The Woman Citi- 
zen, 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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LONGINES Watches have been 
sold throughout the United States since 
1866, and they are the favorite among 
progressive men and women who appre- 
ciate the Value of a reliable timepiece. 


First class jewelers sell and guarantee 
Longines Watches. Illustrated booklet 


and name of dealer nearest you sent 
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Your Business in Washington 


ODM WO) ce) i a DYE WORKS (Continued from page 9) 


the part women played in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana primaries. What has 
puzzled politicians here so far has been 
the vagaries of the woman vote, which 
only show that women have met condi- 
: : tions as they came up, not by rule, but 
First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery as emergencies. Until women them- 
selves see a clearer alignment of par- 
ties and a reestablishment of principles 
on all sides; until the national foreign 
policy is more settled; and it becomes 
obvious where progressive, social, 
| moral and humanitarian tendencies will 
a | find refuge, it is unlikely that there will 
be any woman vote, as such, which can 
be analyzed and counted upon to func- 
tion according to precedent. 
| Moreover, in any real analysis of the 
| 
| 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 

















Do You Go to Parties 
or Long for Them? 


No woman or girl should submit to lack 
of popularity because she is subject to 
that embarrassing condition—hair on 
the face. The pink disc known as 


woman vote there must be the same tests 
that are applied to the male vote, and 
this involves highly complex racial and 
Bellin’s WONDERSTOEN other factors. After i tm years of 
removes hair from the face, cheek experience, about the only politicians 
and upper lip instantaneously who can correctly tell why the so-called 
foreign vote tends to be expressed this 


and leaves the skin smooth and un- 
way or that are the ward leaders who 


















“ia blemished. Wonderstoen is harm- 
less as it is thorough; it needs P ¥ no 
only to be applied gently over know the home life, national traditions 
nnd tn: illic and reactions of the generations of im- 
, ; : | migrants who have attained citizenship 
% Sold with Money Back Guarantee | ° ° ° ° Tr ° 
y | in their districts. The woman vote will 
y, At drug, spartme Q airdressing | : -- — : . 
ky 6 eS eee have all this complexity, plus the differ- 


$1. Send for free booklet. 


Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W 
New York 


ent reactions a woman naturally dis- 
plays, plus the psychological factor of 
the newness of the voting privilege. 

But it is beyond expectation that 
women will ever grow away from their 
’ intuitive gauge of politicians as person- 

\ alities, or that they will stop considering 
YJ them first as men, second as cogs in 

) party machines. If you ask prominent 














| 
women at the capital what they think 
of Attorney General Daugherty, you 
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when he took the oath of office is a 
small matter in national annals, but lit- 
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The Summer Fashion 


PLEATED 
WHITE 
SILK SKIRTS 


For Madame and Mademoiselle 


PLEATED WHITE SILK CREPE 
CHINOIS SKIRT (illustrated) with 
rough surfaced white 14 75 
satin stripes ° 


INTRODUCING 


A New BLouseE 


EMBROIDERED SILK BLOUSE 
(illustrated) of crépe de Chine in 
white or bisque, with all-over silk 
embroidery in — 75 
color Egyptian design . 12. 
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EMARKABLE and 
unusual studies of 
women of varying types, as 
affected by a modern 
environment. 


BRASS 
A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Not your type of women, of 
course, but women of whom 
there are thousands filling the 
divorce courts. Why? 


The Critics Say: 

Town and Country: “At least it does say 
something definite on an actual prob- 
lem of contemporary life.’ 

Phila. Public Ledger: ** Never has there 
been presented such a dispassionate, 
keen and unsparing study of the in- 
stitution of marriage.” 

Baltimore News: “Of amazing sweep 
and even more amazing power.”’ 





JOANNA GODDEN 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “ Tamarisk Town,” 

‘Green Apple Harvest,” etc., 

etc., the ranking woman novelist 

of England. She paints with 
wonderful insight a woman 
whose opportunity is at war with 
what her world expects of her 
sex. 

The Critics Say: 

Donald Adams: “ There is not a woman 
in the gallery of contemporary fiction 
who is so real to us as Joanna God- 
den.”—N. Y. Herald, 

N. P. Dawson: * She is the most vivid. 
original real pe rson that was ever put 
into a book.’ we Globe, N. Y. 

Louise M. Field: “ Joanna is one of the 
memorable women of fiction, vivid. 


faulty, human, real through and 
through.”—New York Times, 


LILIA CHENOWORTH 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


Author of that unusual picture 
of a modern girl, “ The Book of 


Susan.” 

The Critics Say: 

H. LL. Pangborn: ‘The portrayal of a 
heroine who really has anything in- 
side her beautiful head is uncommon 
enough. It is a difficult task to pre- 
sent such a girl, even without the 
added touch of her genius. But . 
Dodd has done it. The result tempts 
to superlatives.”—N. Y. Herald. 

John Farrar: “It seems to me the best 
novel of the spring emo- 
tionally moving and technically sat- 
isfying.” 








Another recent Dutton novel is a sat- 
isfying love story, old-fashioned enough 
to end happily, yet quite modern. 


BARBARA JUSTICE 


By DIANA PATRICK, author of “ The 
Wider Way” and ‘“ The Islands of 
Desire.” 





Each $2.00 at any bookstore 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

















Se little picture shows Ruth Dean’s own garden—an example 
of what can be done with a typical New York back yard if 
you know how to do it. The other two are illustrations of her 
work on great estates, the upper one Mr. Prosser’s garden in 
Englewood, New Jersey, the lower a garden at Great Neck, Long 
Island, belonging to Mr. Arthur Schieren. 
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RUTH DEAN 


Landscape Architect 


UTH DEAN is the 
second of the lit- 
tle group of headline 
women in the com- 
paratively new  pro- 
fession of landscape 
architecture whose 
work the Citizen has 
set out to sketch. The 
three pictures herewith 
give just a sugges- 
tion of what she has 
achieved. One of the 
pleasant things about 
her career is the log- 
ical way in which the 
big things have come 
to her from small be- 
ginnings. Repeatedly 
her skillful handling 
of a tiny city yard or 
a few feet of green 
space has brought her 
the opportunity to plan a big suburban garden or transform 
an entire country estate. Miss Dean got her academic 
training at the University of Chicago, and then worked in 
a landscape architect’s office there—three months for nothing, 
and afterward for very little. At the end of a year and 
a half she needed money on which to come east, so she did 
map-draughting for Rand McNally, and then came on to New 
York. For another year and a half she did straight architectural 
drafting in an architect’s office, in order to get the practical 
training necessary to a thorough equipment. ‘Then at last she 
was ready to build gardens and reorder grounds. In the fall of 
1914 she opened her own office in New York, and has practiced— 
yes, they use that word for landscapes as well as law—ever 
since except for the big interruption of going to war for more 
than a year. She gave up her work for overseas canteen service 
with the Y. But one day a Y man found her out, followed up 
his “ What are you doing here?” with prompt action, and she 
was transferred to the Hut Decoration department where such 
talents as hers were badly needed to brighten up the in-between 
times of the fighting forces. 














